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THB  NOHTHLAIO)  AMD  SOME  OE  ITS  HBSOUECES- 


by  Bobt.  H.  Bedford, 

Collage  of  Agrionlture ,  University  of  Alberta. 

Introdnetion. 

The  writer  has  been  a  mamba r  of  a  Dominion  Covernment 
E3q)lorat oiy  Survey  Party  during  the  past  four  summBr  seasons. 

The  region  oovered  during  that  time,  and  herein  discussed,  might 
be  designated  in  a  general  way  by  the  following  boundaries: 

Commencing  at  Port  McMarray  -  On  the  east  the  Athabasca  River  to 
Lafea  Athabasca;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Aylmer  Lake  in  the  Barren  Lands;  northwesterly  to  Lake 
Hardisty,  150  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle;  then  south  following 
the  chain  of  lakes  to  Marion  River  and  Great  Slave  Lake.  Turning 
south  to  Hay  River,  proceeding  up  this  river  for  250  miles  marks 
the  western  boundary,  and  the  southern  boundary  is  mrked  by  the 
58th  parallel  of  Latitude  to  Port  Vermilion,  thence  east  to  McMurray. 

The  only  means  of  continuous  travel  in  the  far  north, 
in  the  summer  time,  is  by  canoe. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  expanse  of  country  enclosed  within 
the  boundaries  outlined  above,  the  topics  herein  discussed  can  be 
treated  only  in  a  general  way;  there  may  be  specific  exceptions  due 
to  localized  conditions. 

The  district  south  of  Latitude  58®1J.  has  been  so  much 
written  about  recently  that  the  writer  intends  to  confine  himself 
to  regions  north  of  that  line. 
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H  i  s  t  o  r  y  ♦ 

The  earliest  explorations  in  the  Imsin  of  the  Mackenzie 
were  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentury.  Sanmel 
Heame  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  set  out  in  Beoember,  1770,  from 
Port  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River  on  a 
journey  to  the  Coppermine  River  to  investigate  the  copper  deposits 
of  that  region.  He  reached  his  objective  and  on  his  return  trip 
crossed  Creat  Slave  Lake. 

Peter  Pond  was  the  first  white  man  to  appear  on  Athabasca 
River.  The  readiest  means  of  access  to  the  l^okenzie  basin  in  those 
days  was  via  the  Churchill  River, He  a  la  Crosse  Lake,  Buffalo  Lake, 
Me  thy  River  and  Lake,  and  Clearwater  River;  and  this  was  the  route 
he  followed. 

Phillip  Turner  carried  on  e:^lorations  in  this  part  of  the 
country  in  1790-E.  In  1788  Port  Chipewyan  was  built  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Athabasca.  Prom  this  point  Alexander  Mackenzie  set 
out  in  the  spring  of  1789  to  explore  the  river  that  drains  Great 
Slave  Lake.  In  1792  he  ascended  Peace  River  and  spent  the  winter 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Smoky  River.  The  next  spring  he  pushed  on 
to  the  Pacific  Goaat. 

In  1799  Bavid  Thompson,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Canadian 
er^lorers,  descended  Pembina  River  reaching  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  A'Olaabasca.  which  he  surveyed  to  the  mouth  of  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  River.  In  the  spring  of  1804,  and  again  in  1810,  he 
surveyed  different  portions  of  the  Athabasca  River. 

Probably  two  of  the  most  fruitful  explorations  of  the 
early  days  were  those  conducted  by  Sir  John  Pranklin.  Accompanied 
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h7  I>r.  John  Riclaardson,  George  Baolc,  and  Robert  Hood,  Pranklin 
left  Old  Jort  Providence  on  tha  Horth  Arm  of  Gt.  Slave  Lake  in 
1820  on  an  overland  trip  to  the  Goppermine  River  and  Arctic  Coast. 

He  wintered  at  White  Lake  and  named  the  location  Port  Enterprise. 

In  1821  he  descended  the  Goppermine  River  and  colored  the  Arctic 
Goast  eastward  as  far  as  Tnrnagain  Point.  On  his  retiim  he  ascended 
Hood  River  as  far  as  Wilherforce  Mils,  then  travelled  overland  to 
Port  Enterprise,  reaching  Port  Providence  in  Be oember  after  endnring 
indescribable  hardships  and  suffering. 

The  second  e25)edition  was  for  the  ptirpose  of  exploring  the 
Arctic  Goast  west  of  the  Coppermine  River.  After  pending  the  winter 
of  1825-26  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  expedition  descended  the  Mackenzie 
to  the  delta*  There  it  divided,  and  Pranklin  accompanied  by  Back 
followed  the  western  branch  and  e^lored  the  coast  to  near  Point 
Beechey.  Richardson  with  a  naval  officer  named  Zendall  descended 
the  eastern  branch  and  surveyed  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Coppermine 
River.  He  ascended  this  river  and  returned  On  September  lotoithe 
Port  on  Great  Bear  Lake  udiere  the  winter  of  1825-26  had  been  spent. 
Prankltn  reachad  the  Port  on  September  21. 

In  1833  George  Back  colored  a  number  of  Lakes  in  the 
Barren  Lands  (now  called  Artillery,  Ptarmigan,  Clinton  Golden,  and 
Aylmer)  and  the  following  year  descended  Great  Pish  River  (now 
Back*s  Hiveir). 

Peter  Bease,  Thomas  Simpson,  James  Anderson  and  Stewart, 
officers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Gompimy,  all  carried  out  explorations 
in  this  region. 
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Explorations  Tae tween  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  Lakes 
were  made  by  Emile  Petitot,  a  missionary  stationed  in  the  Mackenzie 
Basin.  Explorers  of  more  recent  times  are  Warburton  Pike  and 
David  T.  Hanbnry. 

The  lifeickenzie  Basin,  covering  as  it  does  some  682,000 
square  miles  of  territory  in  Northwestern  Canada,  necessarily 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  topographic  foims,  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent  climatic  changes.  V/ithin  this  area  are  included 
three  main  physiographic  provinces  (ares),  each  with  characteristics 
distinguishing  it  sharply  from  the  adjacent  provinces  (or  areas). 

One  of  these  areas,  that  on  the  west,  is  a  rugged  mountainous 
highland  known  as  the  Cordilleran  region,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  mountainous  region  that  forms  the  backbone  of  the  American 
continent.  On  the  east  a  more  subdued  but  rocky  and  partly  treeless 
plateau  (barren  land),  known  as  the  Laurentian  Plateau,  is  to  be 
found;  and  between  these  two  areas  a  broad,  almost  level,  partly 
forested  plain  -  the  northward  continuation  of  the  Great  Central 
Plain  of  North  America. 

The  l^lackenzie  River,  fed  by  the  main  trunk  streams  Peace, 
Slave,  and  Athabasca  Rivers,  occupies  an  analagous  position  and 
performs  the  same  function  that  the  Mississippi  River  does  in  the 
south  as  it  flows  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Climate  . 

The  regions  covered  by  the  writer  are  situated  partly 
in  the  northern  edge  of  the  Great  Central  Plains,  and  partly  in  the 
north  western  edge  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau;  and  although  these 
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regions  are  relatively  small  the  topogreqohical  feattores  of  the 
surrounding  country  are  sufficient  to  exert  a  change  in  climatic 
conditions,  so  that  a  shaip  line  of  division  is  found  in  the 
southwest  and  northeast  of  Grreat  Slave  Lak;e,  which  is  reflected 
largely  in  greatly  contrasting  vegetative  growth.  a?his  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
are  from  the  Northwest,  bringing  with  them  the  tempering  influences 
of  the  mountains;  while,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country 
northeast  winds  prevail,  blowing  without  obstruction  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  Arctic  Ocean,  i/diere  the  lingering  ice  imparts  to 
the  wind  a  chilling  influence. 

In  the  country  from  2’ort  Vermilion  to  Great  Slave  Lake 
the  seasons  are  not  markedly  different  from  those  of  Horthem 
Alberta,  other  than  a  slightly  prolonged  winter  starting  earlier, 
and  a  lowering  of  the  daily  mean  temperatures  during  the  early 
spring,  which  might  be  attributed  to  river  ice  and  the  frozen 
condition  of  the  numerous  stretches  of  marshland.  To  the  northeast 
(Barren  Lands)  the  winds  and  ^ring  ice  of  the  numerous  large  lakes 
complicate  the  seasonal  changes  and  introduce  conditions  of  an 
uncertain  cl&racter.  The  dates  of  the  setting  and  disruption  of 
the  ice  in  some  of  the  northern  waters  are  as  follows: 


District  Setting.  Disruption 

date .  date  . 


Upper  Mackenzie. 

Hov. 

15  - 

30 

May 

5  - 

20 

Great  Slave  Lake: 

yt.  Resolution 

Oct. 

16  - 

Hov. 

15 

June 

1  - 

20 

»t.  Rae, 

Oct. 

5  - 

Nov. 

10 

May 

25  - 

June  15 

yt.  Reliance 

Oct. 

1  • 

Oct* 

20 

June 

25 

-  July  5 

Artillery.  Lake, 

Ho  record. 

June 

25 

-  July  25 

Clinton-Golden  Lake, 
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No  reliable  data  are  to  be  found  bearing  upon  daily  temperatures 
and  precipitation  for  the  whole  yBaar.  It  was  the  intention  of 
our  party  to  record  tenperature  changes  but  the  thermometers  were 
accidently  destroyed  while  portaging  the  equipment. 

The  precipitation  in  the  Fort  Vermilion  -  Great  sla^ 
Lake  area  is  approximately  16  inches.  In  the  Barren  Lands  there 
is  never  very  much  snow,  most  of  the  precipitation  falling  between 
the  months  of  May  and  August.  The  writer  can  confirm  the  latter, 
as  there  was  scarcely  a  day  -  with  perhe^s  the  exception  of  the 
week  July  18  to  19  -  when  rain  did  not  fall  some  time  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  However,  this  may  ha  vs  been  exceptional. 


The  division  of  the  whole  IMckenzie  Basin  into  three 
great  physiographic  aieas,  namely,  the  Laurentian  Plateau  on  the 
east,  the  Cordilleran  region  on  the  west,  and  between  them  the 
Great  Central  Plain,  makes  it  possible  to  delimit  the  possible 
agricultural  portion  of  the  districts  covered  by  the  writer  from 
that  which  is  impossible  of  cultivation. 

The  Laurentian  Plateau  portion,  which  forms  that  part 
north  and  east  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  east  of  the  Slavs  river,  and 
north  and  east  of  the  Athabasca  Lake,  because  of  its  rocky 
character,  its  absence  of  soil,  and  its  low  average  temperatures, 
is  not  suited  to  agricultural  development.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  portion  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Athabasca  and  Slave 
Rivers,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hay  River  forms  a  part  of  the 
Great  Central  Plain,  which  lends  itself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
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The  discuasion  wMc h  follows  will  be  divided  into  two  oategories, 
naiDBly,  Agrictilttrral  and  Rooky  areas. 


PART  I. 


Agricultural  Area* 

The  writer  considers  that  the  district  sotth  of  latitude 
58®N  is  so  well  known  in  regard  to  its  natural  resources,  that 
added  discussion  of  it  would  be  superfluous,  and  he  has  therefore 
taken  the  58th  parallel  as  the  southern  boundary  of  this  area, 
with  the  Athabasca  and  Slavs  Rivers  limiting  its  eastern  boundary, 
Hay  River  its  westefli  boundary,  and  vfoere  Great  Slave  Lake  joins 
the  Hay  and  Slave  rivers  as  the  northern  boundary. 

The  country  drained  by  this  portion  of  the  Atlmbasca 
River  is  mainly  a  rolling  plain  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  areas  of  prairie  table  land,  is  well  wooded  with  a  forest 
oOEQposed  for  the  most  pa»t  of  Spruce,  fir,  Pine,  Tamarack,  Poplar, 
Birch,  and  Willow.  A  large  part  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by 
muskegs,  iiumerous  swamps  and  lakes,  inmense  a. re have  been  swept 
by  fire  i  i  <  «  sometimes 
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repeatedly,  and  in  some  places,  where  the  original  forest  covering 
haB  been  destroyed,  small  prairies  have  succeeded.  This  condition 
is  continnotis  until  a  poi^t  is  reached  about  ten  miles  from  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Peace  River,  where  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
district  to  the  east  gives  way  tc  hi^r  and  more  gently  rolling 
country  not  so  heavily  forested,  and  a  soil  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter.  This  semi-praiile  condition  continues  to  the 
Peace  River. 

Situated  in  this  area,  in  a  section  of  country  that  will 
eventually  develop  into  one  of  Alberta’s  richest  agricultural 
districts,  is  the  Bominion  Esqoerimental  Station,  which  has  been 
functioning  as  such  for  many  years.  The  work  carried  on  at  this 
station  in  demonstrating  the  agricultural  possibilities  in  these 
northern  latitudes,  will  be  referred  to  a  little  later. 
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The  next  45  miles,  adjacent  to  the  north  shore  of 
the  Peace  River  and  extending  from  the  foothills  of  the  Caribou 
Mountains,  southwest  to  the  Keg  River,  a  distance  of  approximately 
100  miles,  is  a  plateau  of  splendid  arable  land.  The  country  is 
li^tly  forested  with  Poplar  and  Willow,  interspersed  here  and 
there  by  hay  meadows,  and  drained  by  the  Paddle  River  and  a  number 
of  small  creeks.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  Samples  of  this  soil 
were  taken  by  the  writer  and  analysed  for  some  of  the  more  important 


essential  elements  for  plant  growth.  A  synopsis  of  the  results 
obtained,  and  a  comparison  with  similar  elements  found  in  the 
average  Sdmonton  soils  is  given  herewith: 


Element. 

Pt.  Yerndlion. 

Edmonton 

Nitrogen 

0.64 

0.60 

Phosphorus. 

0.08 

0.10 

Magne  sium 

0.69 

0.79 

Calcium 

1.13 

4.00 

e/7 /s?  / 
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Contlntiing  west  from  this  point  the  elevation  of  the 
land  gradnally  slopes  towards  the  Hay  Biver,  into  which  it  drains, 
and  the  soil  ha  comes  very  li^t  and  stony;  maskeg  and  spruce 
swamps,  interspersed  with  a  thick  stand  of  poplar  on  small  slightly 
elevated  areas,  dominate  the  landscape,  until  the  Hay  River  is 
reached* 

Hay  River  North  to  gt*  Slave  Lake* 

The  only  opportunities  the  writer  had  of  investigating 
the  country  adjacent  to  this  river  were  an  overland  trip  of  fifteen 
miles,  from  Hay  River  Winter  Post  west  to  the  6th  Meridian;  and 
a  few  short  esnursions  inland  of  about  one  mile  at  varying  intervals 
en  route  to  the  Lake.  But  considerable  information  was  gathered 
ffom  the  natives,  and  excepting  for  the  district  adjacent  to  Hay 
Lake,  TRhere  apparently  an  enormous  quantity  of  wild  hay  grows,  the 
general  topography  consists  of  ridges  with  intervening  valleys  of 
Tflctskeg  and  marsh  land,  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  of  spruce. 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  and  extending  tar  Just  over  one 
mile,  there  is  a  rich  alluvial  deposit.  This  is  olmracteristic  of 
all  the  northern  rivers,  except  those  whose  valleys  are  in  the 
Laurentian  Plateau  area. 

These  general  conditions  are  substantially  those  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  area  between  the  mouth  of  Hay  River  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Slave  River  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Athabasca  River,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  region  on  Salt  Plain  a  few  miles  west  of 
Port  Smith,  and  the  Buffalo  Park  range  to  Peace  Point,  in  these 
regions  there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  prairie  or  partly  open 
country. 
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The  natural  topographical  features  of  this  extensive 
area  have  been  noted,  hut  #iat  of  its  economic  poasihilitiea ! 

The  major  portion  of  this  area  is  thickly  wooded,  hut 
the  variety  of  trees,  however,  is  not  great.  White  Spruce  (Picea 
alba)  is  the  most  important  timber  tree  of  the  region  and  practically 
the  only  one  that  can  be  used  for  building  or  general  constructive 
work. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  extent  of  wooded  area,  therefore, 
the  quantity  of  merchantable  timber  is  relatively  small  and  is  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  stream  valleys.  The  difficulty  of  taking 
fttll  advantage  of  these  timber  resources  lies  partly  in  the  fact 
that  the  streams  flow  northward  away  from  advancing  settlement,  and 
partly  because  the  commodity  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

p 

Within  this  vast  timber  area  are  to  be  found  great 
stretches  of  land  where  wild  hay  grows  abundantly,  providing  range 
and  winter  feed  for  the  raising  of  stock  which  could  later  be  shipped 
south  for  finishing. 

The  Port  Vermilion  area,  previously  mentioned,  is  compar¬ 
able  to  conditions  enjoyed  in  the  Bamonton  district.  This  region 
is  situated  about  S50  miles  down  the  Peace  Elver  from  Peace  River 
Crossing,  and  just  over  500  miles  from  Edmonton.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  adaptability  of  this  region  for  agricultural 
exploitation.  The  writer  has  already  mentioned  that  a  Dominion 
ei^rimental  station  has  long  been  established  in  tMs  part  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta,  where  the  suooessful  raising  of  such 
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crops  as  wheat,  oats,  harley,  winter  rye  and  corn  has  been 
demonstrated.  Also  such  simll  fruits  as  black  currant  and 
white  currant  have  been  grown  with  marked  success,  yielding 
in  1924  as  much  as  84  pints  of  berries  from  S2  bushes.  So 
far  no  actual  experiments  in  stock  rising  have  been  carried 
on,  but  sheep  are  kept  at  this  station  and  Imve  been  found  to 
thrive  well,  the  severity  of  the  winter  apparently  proving  no 
draw  back  when  one  realizes  that  their  only  covering  is  an  open 
shed.  The  above  facts  would  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  in 
the  T’ort  Vermilion  district  at  least  mixed  farming  has*  a  place. 
However,  this  will  not  apply  genemlly  over  the  whole  district 
because,  as  we  proceed  northward  a  very  important  factor  in 
plant  growth  must  be  considered  -  that  of  temperature.  The 
soil  may  be  the  most  fertile,  and  moisture  conditions  the 
optimum  for  plant  growth,  and  yet,  if  the  temperature  during 
the  actual  growing  season  is  not  within  certain  limits,  the 
growth  of  agricultural  products  is  impossible. 

Experimentation  with  agcicultural  crops  1ms  shown  that 
the  minimum  temperature  for  active  growth  is  when  the  daily  mean 
teujperatuce  does  not  go  below  43°F.  This  figure  is  obtained  by 
assuming  the  daily  temperature  fluctuations  to  average  20°1*.  On 
this  assumption  a  daily  mean  temperature  of  4t3^w  is  the  minimum 
temperature  which  allows  of  plant  growth,  because  any  daily  mean 
temperature  below  this  figure  would  mean  that  the  temperature 
some  time  daring  the  24  hours  must  have  gone  below  32®E.  (See 
graph);  and  when  seedlings  are  subjected  to  this,  or  anything 
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lower  than  growth  is  inhibited;  and  whatever  the  tei3$)eratnre 

of  the  following  dinmal  period  there  is  vary  little  plant  activity 
daring  that  time*.  sp  in  judging  how  far  north  we  may  penetrate 
in  the  pursuit  of  grain  growing  a  oomjarison  must  be  made  of  the 
length  of  the  growing  season  of  the  crop,  and  the  daily  mean 
temperature  for  any  definite  locality.  It  might  be  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  oorapare  the  isotherms  (monthly  mean  teinperaturei^  for 
the  growing  period  of  agricultural  crops  in  the  Edmonton  district 
with  those  of  a  few  points  in  the  northland; 

isotherms. 

(Monthly  Mean  temperatures). 


May 

June 

July 

August 

Septembe 

Edmonton. . . . 

55° 

.0” 

,0“ 

=0“ 

Et.  Yermilion... 

450 

550 

60° 

56° 

450 

Gt.  Slave  Lake.. 

40° 

50° 

600 

550 

400 

Barren  Lands.... 

36° 

40-45° 

55° 

50° 

35-40° 

It  will  be  observed  that  average  temperatures  are  lower 

in  the  north  than  in  the  Edmonton  district,  but  this  apparent 

drawback  is  compensated  for  by  the  longer  duration  of  sunshine 

during  the  growing  period,  which  results  in  a  relatively  greater 

daily  increase  in  plant  tissue,  subject  to  no  other  lindting 

factors  being  present.  These  lower  temperattires  also  have  a 

beneficent  effect  in  cutting  down  the  rate  of  transpiration,  which 

is  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  the  moisture  requirement  of  the  plant, 

♦  There  is  no  reason  why  the  assumption  of  a  daily  fluctuation  of 
should  not  igpply  in  the  agricultural  areas  discussed  herein. 
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P  A  B  T  11. 

Rooky  Area* 

In  delimiting  the  areas  nnder  disctiasion  we  were 
considering  whether  this  region  was  suitable  for  agrioulture 
or  not,  and  it  was  decided  that,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
soil,  the  rooky  ol^raoter  of  the  topography,  and  low  temperatures, 
that  portion  -  ^jfeose  boundaries  haw  already  been  outlined  -  lying 
within  the  Latirentian  Plateau  was  not  suitable  for  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  The  outline  of  this  region  was  Lake  Athabasca  on  the 
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south.  Slave  River  on  the  west,  thence  in  a  northerly  direction 
across  Gt.  Slave  Lake,  Marion  River,  across  the  Height  of  Land  to 
Lake  Hardisty,  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  north  eastern 
extremity  of  Aylmer  Lake,  and  following  the  continuous  chain  of 

lakes  to  their  outlet  by  the  Lockhart  River  at  Pt.  Reliance  on 
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Grt,  Slava  Lake. 

This  large  territory  is  nigged,  broken,  rooky,  and 
abounds  in  lakes,  all  of  them  remarkable  for  the  oleamess  of 
their  water. 

Lake  Athabasca  to  great  slave  Lake. 

(Basin  of  Taltson  River). 


There  is  a  choice  of  two  roatea  into  this  region,  one 
by  way  of  the  Chariot  River,  emptying  into  Lake  Athabasca,  and 
the  other  by  way  of  i*ort  Pitzgerald  via  the  Log  and  Hanging  loe 
Rivers  to  the  Taltson  River.  By  following  a  northerly  course  on 
this  river  Creat  Slave  Lake  is  reached,  it  was  by  the  Fitzgerald 
route  that  one  section  of  our  party  penetrated  into  this  country. 

This  region,  like  the  major  portion  of  the  Laurentian 
Plateau,  is  essentially  a  lake  country  and  its  surface  is  covered 
with  rivers  and  lakes  of  all  sizes.  So  numerous  are  these  lakes, 
and  so  rocky  and  irregular  the  country  between  them,  that  the  only 
method  of  travel  is  by  canoe.  By  portaging  from  one  lake  to 
anotbir  ijL^is  possible  to  travel  by  canoe  in_jdmost  any  direction. 
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The  rivers  have  no  wall  defined  valleys  hnt  are  almraoterized  by  a 
anooession  of  level  stretches  of  river  or  lakes  separated  from  eaoh 
other  hy  falls  or  rapids*  These  drops  are  generally  through  narrow 
gorge-like  openings  that  cannot  be  navigated  by  a  canoe,  thns 
necessitating  nximsrous  portages*  The  nimy  lakes  acting  as  reservoirs 
with  waterfalls  in  the  streams,  makes  an  excellent  combination  for 
the  development  of  water  power* 


S/aY£ 

Bue  to  the  lack  of  soil  little  vegetation  of  any  kind  is 

a 

seen*  On  the  platean  there  are^few  forest  trees,  but  there  is  a 
richer  growth  in  the  valleys  due  to  protection  from  the  cold 
desiccating  winds  of  winter  and  greater  accnmalation  of  moisture. 
The  principal  trees  are  Spmce,  Mnksian  Pine,  Poplar,  Birch  and 
Tamarack,  in  the  valleys  Sphagnum  moss,  and  on  the  rocks  lichens* 
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Obviotisly  this  seotion  of  oountry  is  nnsnited  to  agricultural 
pursuits. 


There  are  considerable  areas  of  schistose  rooks  as  well 
as  quartz  veins  and  igneous  intrusions  in  the  country  of  the  Upper 
Taltson  which  offer  an  interesting  field  for  prospecting,  g.h. 
Blanolset,  B.L.S.,  found  high  local  loagnetio  attraction,  and  this, 
together  with  frequent  occurrence  of  iron  stains  on  the  rocks, 
suggests  the  probability  of  mineralized  bodies.* 

Towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  bed-rock  is  covered 
by  sediment  from  Slave  River.  The  faltson  enters  Gt.  Slave  Lake  on 
the  south  shore. 


Great  Slave  Lake. 

This  lake  probably  ranks  fourth  amongst  the  great  lakes 
on  the  American  continent,  being  approximately  288  miles  from  east 


*  This  is  the  district,  recently  referred  to  in  press  reports, 
-inhere  rich  silver  deposits  are  rumoured  to  have  been  located. 
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’  The  form  of  this  large  body  of  fresh  water  is  that  of 
two  aims,  one  pointing  east,  and  the  other  north,  radiating  from 
a  greater  expanse  of  water  -  the  western  aim. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  lake  has  a  very  irregular 
outline  and  is  dotted  by  nnmerons  rocky  islands.  Its  shores  are 
bold,  rooky,  and  sparsely  wooded,  and  on  the  north  side  rise  in 
places  to  a  height  of  500  feet  aboTe  the  lake.  Into  the  north 
side.  Hoarfrost  River  precipitates  itself  over  a  precipice  60  feet 
in  height,  and  at  the  east  end  Lockhart  River  enters,  after  flowing 
from  Artillery  Lake  in  a  series  of  rapids. 


The  north  shoreline  of  the  East  Arm,  with  its  massive, 
towering  cliffs,  presents  a  picture  of  rugged  beauty;  while  the 
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scintillating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  water  trickling 
down  here  and  there,  the  great  variety  of  colours  due  to  mineral 
stains,  together  with  the  everlasting  snow  patches  snu^y  tucked 
away  in  crevices,  present  a  si^t  which  nowhere  can  he  duplicated. 

The  northern  arm  of  the  lake  is  over  100  miles  in 
length  and  along  its  east  coast  is  found  a  replica  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  They  are  small  rocky  islands, 
some  of  them  being  profusely  covered  with  ^hagnum  moss.  Spruce 
and  Birch  trees. 


The  western  arm  presents  a  greater  expanse  of  water. 


unbroken  by  islands,  than  either  of  the  other  divisions,  its 
southern  shore  has  a  gentle,  sinuous  outline  and  is  characterized 
by  low  banks  and  gently  shelving  beaches  which  are  often  thickly 
strewn  with  boulders.  The  banks  are  often  built  up  of  drift  wood. 
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The  water  of  Grreat  Slave  Lake  in  the  east  and  north 
arms  is  olear  and  deep.  In  the  west  arm,  however,  it  is  shallow 
and  never  entirely  clear,  as  some  of  the  sediment  brought  down 
by  Slave  River  remains  in  suspension  and  drifts  slowly  northward 
towards  the  head  of  l!laokenzte  River. 

The  principal  forest  tree  is  Spruce,  and  here  and  there 
a  few  small  bunches  of  Poplar  will  be  found.  On  the  Rorth  Arm 
the  growth  is  fairly  heavy,  but  on  the  northern  aspect  of  the 
Bast  Arm  and  islands  there  is  hardly  any  tree  growth,  and  as  one 
proceeds  east  along  the  arm  there  is  a  gradual  thinning  out  of 
trees,  so  that  shortly  after  leaving  Port  Reliance,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  the  forest  line  is  reached.  The  ground 
vegetation  is  made  up  of  varieties  of  mosses  and  lichens  covering 
the  otherwise  bare  rocks. 

The  only  serious  attempt  at  mining  that  has  yet  been 
made  is  that  on  Wilson  island,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bast  Arm. 
This  island  is  approximately  26  miles  long  and  10  miles  broad. 

It  was  here  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  mine  gold  on  a  commercial 
scale  by  The  Aurora  Gold  Mining  Company  of  Los  Angelos,  U.S.,  who 
commenced  active  operations  with  practically  all  the  necessary 
mining  equipment  on  their  location;  but,  owing  to  insufficient 
capital,  and  probably  the  finding  of  a  lower  grade  ore  than  the 
original  assayed  samples  lead  them  to  expect,  the  company  ceased 
to  operate  leaving  behind  them  considerable  expensive  equipment. 
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Cr'^  ^/ciiV£ 

A  nnmber  of  oil  seepages  occur  at  Windy  Point  on  tise 
north  shore.  a?his  is  particularly  noticeable  where  fractures 
have  occurred  in  the  rocks,  and  Aere  other  factors  have  tended 
to  concentrate  the  oil  so  that  small  pools  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
surface.  Sulphur  springs  also  occur  not  very  far  from  these  oil 
seepages. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  the  far  north  is 
Port  Reliance  with  its  gently  shelving, bsandyv.be aches,  treed  with 
evergreensin  such  definite  orderliness  that  one  almost  gathsrs 
the  impression  that  they  were  planted  there  by  human  hands. 

Bi^t  miles  west  from  this  point,  along  the  south  coait ,  is  the 
” Jumping- off"  place  for  the  Barren  Lands  -  "Pike*s  Portage." 
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P//fe's5  Tortofe^ 
5 /a  ye 


Here  one  finds  a  series  of  portages,  ten  in  alT;  ranging  from 
100  yards  to  3^  miles  in  length,  leading  into  and  ont  of  a 
number  of  sxaall  lakes  none  of  which  require  a  traverse  of  more 
than  two  miles  before  reaching  the  next  portage.  From  Oreat 
Slave  Lake  to  the  end  of  the  portages  leading  to  Artillery  Lake  - 
the  first  lake  leading  directly  into  tbe  Barren  Lands  -  there  is 
a  rise  in  elevation  of  650  feet  in  twenty  miles,  500  feet  of  which 
is  climbed  in  the  first  portage. 

An  alternative  route  is  up  the  Lockhart  River,  which 


empties  ihto  Oreat  Slave  Lake  at  Fort  Reliance,  but  due  to  the 
large  number  of  rapids  this  is  an  impracticable  route  as  it  would 
mean  a  more  or  less  continuous  portage  for  twenty  miles. 
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Arriving  at  the  and  of  the  portage  terminating  at 
Artillery  Lake,  one  is  confronted  hy  wlsit  appears  to  he  a  very 
narrow  lake  enclosed  hy  rocky,  precipitous  cliffs  the  ridges  of 
which,  on  the  northern  aspect,  are  bare  except  for  a  few  lichens 
adhering  tenaciously  to  snail  cracks  in  the  rocks  which  show  the 
initial  signs  of  soil  formation  in  situ  of  the  "(Jreat  Northern 
Plains,**  as  some  over- enthusiastic  travellers  would  call  this 
enormous  area  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  reaching  to  the  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay;  but  which  the  writer  feels  has  been  more  aptly  described 
as  the  Barren  Lands, 

Artillery  Lake . 

This  lake,  named  by  Sir  George  Back  after  the  Garrison 
Artillery  Brigade  which  entertained  him  at  the  City  of  Quebec  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  fax  north,  is  about  60  miles  long  in  a 
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north  easterly  direction,  and  10  miles  at  its  widest  part.  There 
are  very  few  islands. 

The  shoreline  at  the  northern  end  of  the  portage  is 
nigged  and  abrupt.  Upon  ollmbing  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  over¬ 
looking  the  lake  one  cannot  see  for  any  great  distance,  due  to 
rising  ridges  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  but  the  hard  work  of 
wending  one's  way  inland  is  at  last  rewarded  by  an  unobstructed 
/  V  view  of  undulating,  rooky  country.  At  first  it  appears  to  be  a 
regular  plane,  but  observing  closely  through  the  instrument  the 
ridges  can  be  picked  up  by  their  bare  appearance. 

A  few  miles  up  the  lake  the  abrupt,  rugged  shoreline 
gives  way  to  low  sandy  banks.  These  sandy  areas  consist  of  dunes, 
eskers,  ^  and  long  rolling  esqpanses  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
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On  first  sighting  this  view  from  the  canoe,  one  stands  aghast 
at  such  a  sudden  change  after  having  seen  nothing  hut  rugged 
rook  for  the  previous  couple  of  weeks.  The  green  moss  and  the 
different  coloured  lichens,  together  with  a  background  of  gently 
rolling  surface , makes  one  at  first  think  he  is  back  in  the  southern 
fertile  plains;  hence  arises  the  apparent  misnomer  "Northern  Plains!! 
Soon,  however,  conditions  again  give  way  to  surface  rook  outcrops 
andi  long,  sandy  ridges,  which  continue  along  the  coast  to  Ptarmigan 
River  and  the  lake  of  that  name,  Clinton  Golden,  Aylmer,  and  McKay 
lakes,  and  to  the  east  as  far  as  Sifton  lake  -  the  most  easterly 
point  reached  during  this  trip.  I 

In  some  oases  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  are  as  much 
as  two  or  three  miles  wide,  others  short  and  narrow;  while  not  a 

i 

few  are  so  shaped  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  shallow  basins. 

These  are  invariably  saturated  with  water,  and  only  very  occasionally 
does  one  come  across  any  very  extensive  dry  places.  In  such  a 
country,  where  soil  is  practically  absent,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  what  is  the  vegetative  appearance  of  this  huge  terrain? 

The  Barren  Lands. 

This  part  of  the  northland  has  been  so  naued  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  trees.  As  one  proceeds  eastwards  over  Pike's 
Portage  route  to  Artillery  Lake  the  trees  gradually  become  less 
numerous;  and  finally  a  point  is  reached,  about  fifteen  miles 
along  the  southern  shore,  where  tree  growth  practically  ceases 
except  for  a  few  straggling  colonies  hidden  in  wall  protected 
valleys,  secure  from  the  cold,  desiccating  winds  of  the  Arctic. 
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This  tree  line  runs  diagonally  northwest  and  southeast,  so  that 
on  the  northern  coast  line  tree  growth  persists  for  another  ten 
miles  before  its  disappearance* 
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/’he  !Sa/-r-eti  ^ 

Althongh  the  black  Poplar  is  present  in  the  woodland 
formations,  it  is  never  present  in  great  numbers  and  disappears 
long  before  the  last  forest  is  reached.  The  Spruce  is  the  only 
tree  which  marks  the  edge  of  the  forests.  In  protected  valleys 
it  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  25  feet  and  5  or  6  inches 
diameter,  but  when  ei^osed  it  is  found  to  be  either  almost 
flattened  against  the  ground  away  from  the  prevailing  northeast 
winds,  with  the  root  and  trunk  protected  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
long  low  branches,  or  else  tapering  abruptly  from  a  heavy  butt 
into  a  slender  tree,  in  its  extreme  positions  it  occurs  as  small, 

dense,  circular  clunks  -  bushes  rather  than  trees. 
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Some  of  these  trees  reaoh  a  great  age.  The  writer  hronght  back 
speoimens  which  Dr.  Lewis  of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  estimated  to  be  145  years  old. 
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VaUcy  — 

Beyond  the  last  stunted  trees  Tundra  alone  dominates 
the  mainland  and  islands,  in  ths  Talleys  and  on  the  river  hanks 
where  localities  are  favourable,  a  few  willows  and  dwarf  shrubs 
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The  predominate  of  mosses  and  lie  hens,  the  incomplete  coTering 

of  the  ground,  axe  features  ahaxacterlstio  of  tundra  -  a  condition 

found  in  the  Barren  Lands,  in  some  places  lichens  predominate, 

in  others  mosses,  depending  on  the  dryness  or  otherwise  of  the 

thin  soil  co^rering;  while  in  the  more  exposed  positions  the  rocks 

are  completely  hare.  Here  and  there  the  tundra  is  hrightened  hy 

small  patches  of  sedges  in  hloom,  or  the  southern  slope  of  an  esker 

is  clothed  with  the  pale-hlue  colour  of  a  species  of  pedicularis. 

The  appearance  of  these  splashes  of  colour  in  the  nddst  of  a 

monotonous  tundra  so  impress  one  with  their  heauty  that,  in 

recording  the  eirent  at  the  time,  one  is  apt  to  be  rather 

extravagant  with  his  praise.  At  least  this  would  account  for 

to  it 

the  term  **veri table  flower  garden”  given  by  some  travel lers  who 

A 

hav3  passed  through  this  region. 
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The  writer  made  a  collection  of  the  flom  of  the  Barren  I^ands 
for  the  University  of  Alherta,  the  systematic  ara^gement  of 
which  was  kindly  undertaken  by  Br.  lewis. 


On  the  surf  ace,  then,  this  enormous  rocky  region  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  but  an  unproductive  waste;  yet  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reflect  on  the  immense  wealth  of  analagous  regions 
in  Ontario  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  potentialities  in  this 
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In  the  prospecting  for  minerals  very  little  has  been 
done.  Attempts  to  determine  the  valne  of  the  mineral  resources 
have  not  been  extensive,  and  nearly  all  that  is  known,  thus  far, 
is  contained  in  brief  references  made  by  ezplorers  in  their 
reports.  Nevertheless,  the  preoambian  rocks,  occapying  portions 
of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Mackenzie  basin,  are  known  to 
contain  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  nickel  and  gold.  Similar 
rooks  are  also  to  be  found  in  parts  of  the  Barren  Lands,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  they  too  ccmtain  minerals. 


?auna  -  Caribou,  The  Barren  Lands  caribou  are  abundant 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  migratory  in  their  habits,  travelling  north¬ 
ward  in  the  early  spring  and  southwards  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods 
in  the  Autumn.  In  the  northward  trek  the  does  travel  ahead  of  the 
bucks,  fawning  late  in  March  often  while  the  snow  is  still  upon  the 
ground.  The  fawns  are  very  hardy,  and  are  able  to  follow  the  mothers 
immediately  after  birth. 
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The  carihou,  under  proper  protection  and  superTision, 
furnishes  one  of  the  finest  of  meats,  and  is  a  very  important 
source  of  food  supply  for  the  native  population.  V/hen  one  thinks 
of  the  vast  areas  in  that  region  which  could  he  utilized  as  suitable 
range  lands  for  these  animals,  the  caribou  as  a  possible  source  of 
revenue  and  utility  might  be  considered  very  profitably  from  three 
angle  s . 

(a)  It  would  supplement  the  meat  supply  from  domesticated 
animals  of  the  south  and  add  to  the  area  of  productive  land  in  this 
country. 

(b)  If  the  caribou  could  be  enployed  for  hauling  purposes 
they  would  prove  superior  to  dogs,  because  of  their  ability  to  find 
food  for  themselves,  such  as  lichen  aid:  mosses,  immediately  along 
the  line  of  travel;  whereas  the  food  question  in  the  case  of  dog 
transport  is  a  serious  one. 

(c)  When  it  comas  about  that  the  mineral  resources  of  the 

)  K^orthland  are  developed,  caribou  meat  will  become  a  very  valuable 

source  of  food  supply. 

The  skin  of  the  caribou  is  thin,  and  for  this  reason  when 
made  into  mocassins,  etc.,  does  not  wear  very  well.  The  hair  does 
not  stay  on  the  hide  under  ordinary  usage,  and  great  damage  is  done 
to  the  hides  by  warble  flies.  These  parasites,  together  with  a 
species  of  nostril  fly  pester  the  animals  from  May  to  the  end  of 
July.  Before  considering  the  economio  use  of  caribou  the  eradication 
of  these  insects  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Muskox.  Uone  of  these  animals  were  observed  on  any  line 
of  travel  we  made,  as  they  are  now  confined  to  the  more  inaccessible 
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parts  of  the  Arotio  region. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  muskox  might  he 
domesticated  and  use  made  of  the  meat  and  silky  wool.  The 
ultimate  result  underlying  these  suggestions  is  q.uite  a  worthy 
one,  hut  would  it  not  he  better  economy  to  cease  worrying  about 
the  large  unproductiTe  wastes  of  the  Arctic  and  be  content,  at 
least  until  our  meat  supply  for  home  consumption  runs  short, 
with  the  revenue  obtained  from  economically  important  fur-bearing 
I  animals? 

The  principal  fur-bearing  animal  of  this  region  is  the 
white  fox.  A  few  Barren  Land  bears  frequent  the  country,  though 
none  were  actually  seen  during  our  trip.  Buring  some  of  the 
writer’s  6::q)editions  inland,  in  search  of  plants,  the  presence 
of  these  animals  was  noticed  on  the  sand  ridges  where  they  had 
been  engaged  in  digging  out  the  gophers. 

Kot  many  migratory  birds  of  economic  importance 
^  frequent  these  parts.  Ptarmigan  are  present  during  the  early 

spring  and  remain  until  the  fall,  when  they  migrate  south  to 
gain  the  protection  of  the  tree  line. 
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Waterways  and  their  Eoonomic  Importance. 

The  main  road  of  travel  into  the  North  Country  is  by 
the  SlaTB  River,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  break  at  Fort 
Fitzgerald  due  to  sixteen  miles  of  rapids,  it  provides  a  con¬ 
tinuous  waterway  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  via  Oreat  slave  I*ake. 

From  Edmonton  two  alternative  routes  are  available  for 
reaching  this  main  artery,  namely  the  Peace  River  and  the  Athabasca 
River.  The  Athabasca  route  is  the  one  used  by  the  transportation 
companies.  The  use  of  the  Peace  River  for  large  vessels  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  break  known  as 
Termilion  Chutes,  just  below  Fort  Yermilion.  if  it  were  not  for 
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this  obstacle  the  Peace  wcjuld  offer  the  finest  nsaiB  of  travel 

for  large  steamers  on  account  of  the  absence  of  sandbars,  and 

its  deeper  waters.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Athabasca,  whose 

many  sandbars  and  shallow  waters  are  a  source  of  considerable 

worry  to  late  summer  navigators. 

The  whole  of  Great  Slave  Lake  is  navigable  for  large 

vessels,  but  the  limit  of  drau^t  is  decided  by  the  miniraum 

depth  of  water  in  the  Slave  Hiver.  Generally  speaking,  vessels 

drawing  10  feet  of  water  would  find  no  difficulty,  although  at 

Taltheili  Narrows  in  the  East  Arm  some  difficulty  might  be 

be 

experienced  in  the  Autumn,  but  this  could  easily  rectified  by 

A 

a  small  amount  of  blasting.  Entrance  into  Prank’s  Channel  to 
Port  Rae  would  also  have  to  be  dredged. 

In  1922  our  party  sounded  at  a  number  of  positions 


and  no  bottom  was  found  at  100  feet. 
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The  lates  Artillery,  Clinton-Golden,  and  Aylmer  are 
all  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  vessels  drawing  five  feet 
of  water,  hut  here  again  the  intercomraanication  between  these 
lahss  is  obstructed  by  shallow  connecting  channels  and  rapids. 

The  heavy  sediment-ladened  rivers,  arising  principally 
in  the  Hocky  Mountains,  tributoiy  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  crystal-clear  waters  of  the  northern 
lakes.  These  rivers  in  cutting  their  way  through  the  valleys  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  more  easily  eroded  material,  and  they  are 
helped  in  this  work  of  destruction  by  the  sediment  they  contain. 

But  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  them,  rise  and  spend 
their  daily  cycle  in  an  environment  of  rock  -  tha  Laurentian 
Plateau. 

The  contrasting  tenperatures  of  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  at  the  north  shore  of  the  East  Arm,  whsre  the  water 
from  the  Barren  Lands  empties  itself,  in  comiarison  with  that  of 
the  south  shore  was  found  to  be  10®E. 

The  Hay  River,  rising  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  is  only  navigable  by  canoe.  Prom  Hay  River  Winter 
Post,  260  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  average  width  does  not  escceed 
6  chains  (330  feet).  It  contains  numsrous  rapids  and  two  beautiful 
falls  -  Alexandra  and  Louise  Palls,  the  farmer  109  feet  high,  the 
latter  50  feet. 
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Power  Possibilities. 

Alexandra  Palls,  The  location  of  these  falls  is  21 
miles  in  a  direct  line  and  44  miles  hy  river  from  its  month. 

The  distance  from  Edmonton,  via  Peace  River  and  Port  Vermilion 
overland  90  miles  to  the  Hay  River,  thence  to  the  Palls  is 
approximately  800  miles.  This  is  shorter  by  115  miles  than  the 
alternative  rente  via  Port  Smith  and  Great  Slave  Lake. 
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Lotiise  Palls*  These  falls  are  located  Just  over  one 
mile  "below  Alexandra  Palls. 


The  power  possibilities  entmerated  in  the  following 


table  are  taken  from  the  Dominion  Grovemment  Water  Resonrces 
Inventory  for  the  year  1922. 


Palls. 

Head. 

ft. 

Water  Supply. 
MInT  Max." 

cu.ft.per  sec . 

Possible  Power. 
Min.  Max. 

Trip.  HTp. 

80^  Effic¬ 
iency  (with¬ 
out  storage ) 

Alexandra 

140 

1575  4726 

20,046 

60,136 

Louise 

52 

1576  4725 

7,445 

22,335 

Yermilion 

30 

7300 

24,500 

Chutes.^ 


*  These  Chutes  are  situated  on  the  Peace  River,  336  miles  north 
.and  50  miles  west  of  Edmonton.  They  are  reached  by  E.D*  &  B.C 
Ry. ,  via  Peace  River  Crossing,  thance  by  steamer  to  the  site. 
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Slave  River  Rapids  (Pelican  ang  Mountain  Rapids), 

These  rapids  are  situated  on  the  Slave  River  600  miles 
from  Bdmonton.  They  are  reach  by  train  on  the  A.  and  G.W.  Ry, 
to  Fort  McMurray,  thenoe  by  steamer  to  their  site. 


Pelican  Rapid. 


Head. 

Water 

Min. 

Supply. 

Max. 

possible 

Min. 

power  80^  ) 

Max.  ) 

Peet . 

du. 

ft. /sec. 

h.p. 

h.p.  efficiency) 

61.5 

25,500 

58,000 

142,500 

324,000 

Mountain  Rapid. 

34.5 

25,500 

58,000 

80,000 

182,000 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  Perry  Palls  on  the 
Lockhart  River,  but  owing  to  their  inaccessibility  no  data  are 
available.  Prom  the  mouth  of  the  Lockhart  to  Artillery  Lake,  a 
distance  of  E4  miles,  there  iS  a  drop  of  625  feet. 
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Fisherlea . 

The  resources  of  Athabasca  and  Great  Slave  Lakes,  as 
well  as  the  lakes  of  the  Barren  Lands,  in  regard  to  fish  are 
very  great.  It  is  well  known  that  the  salt  tidal  waters  which 
bathe  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  this  huge  area  abound 
in  fi^;  and  the  same  can  truthfully  be  said  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  within  these  regions.  These  waters  teem  with  trout,  white 
fish,  Arctic  grayling,  'inconnu*.  All  that  one  has  to  do  is  throw 
out  a  hook  and  line  and  very  shortly  a  fish  is  cau^t.  We  have 
landed  trout  weighing  as  much  as  50  lbs.,  the  weight  being 
measured  with  a  60-lb.  sack  of  flour. 


There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  northern  lakes  and  rivers 
contain  fish  of  commercial  value 
could  a  suitable  outlet  to  a 
market  be  found.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  snail  canneries  near  some 
of  the  large  lakes  might  provide 
a  means  of  utilizing  this  commodity, 
but  one  questions  even  this  under 
present  conditions,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Barren  Lands,  on 
account  of  their  inaccessibility. 
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The  fur  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  so  long  a  time 
within  the  Mackenzie  Basin  -  ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  Century  -  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
this  point.  It  is  still,  and  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  of  the  Northland, 

At  the  present  time  one  is  justified  in  saying  that 
practically  the  entire  population  of  these  regions  is  actively 
interested  in  the  fur  industry,  and  only  exists  by  reason  of 
its  continuance.  The  whole  history  of  this  part  of  the  Dominion 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  operations  of  the  far  traders, 
and  the  scattered  T'orts  were  originally  established,  and  in  fact 
are  still  maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  furs  with  the 
natives  and  an  increasing  number  of  white  meii. 

Most  of  the  hi^  grade  fur,  such  as  fox,  beaver,  marten, 
mink,  lyi^,  ermine  arid  otter  i.is  obtained  within  the  region  covered 
by  the  writer,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  fur-producing 
portion  of  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  $5,000,000  wcrth 
of  fur  exported  annually  by  the  Dominion,  the  Mackenzie  River 
District  supplies  nearly  $2,000,000  worth. 
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General  Conclnsions. 


The  questions  raised  hy  this  discussion  would  appear 
to  ask  to  what  extent  and  how  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  pushing 
northward  our  agricultural  boundary?  What  new  resources  of  raw 
material,  and  power  for  their  development,  does  the  present  economic 
condition  demand? 

>  In  Canada’s  present  position,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come, 

the  market  for  agricultural  products  must  of  necessity  be  an  export 
one.  This  being  the  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  clearing 
and  reclamation  on  the  one  hand,  and  transportation  on  the  other, 
prohibit  any  attempt  at  commercial  grain  growing  in  this  Northland  - 
for  the  present  at  least,  with  the  exception  of  the  Port  Vermilion 
district  where  grain  is  grown  for  local  consumption. 

This  Agricultural  Area,  however,  might  be  utilized  for 
I  the  raising  of  stock.  The  rapid  settling  of  unoccupied  areas  within 

districts  seived  by  railroads  and,  due  to  the  influx  of  population 
and  consequent  economic  conditions,,  the  breaking  up  of  large  blocks 
of  land  previously  used  for  stock  ranges,  suggests  a  possible 
encroachment  on  this  northern  region  some  time  in  the  not  far 
distant  future;  but  here  again  cost  of  transportation  is  the  great 
stumbling  block  to  economic  equilibrium. 

There  is,  however,  to  the  north  and  east  of  this 
agricultural  area  another  region,  potentially  rich  in  mineral  wealth 
and  power  possibilities;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  visionary  to 
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see  this  as  a  maans  of  “breaking  the  economic  isolation  of  the 
great  north  land.  A  large  portion  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau 
consists  of  Pre-Camhrian  rock,  in  which  is  to  he  found  a  great 
number  of  important  metallic,  as  wall  as  non-me tallic ,  ores. 

The  vast  mineralized  areas  of  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  are 
so  situated. 

Within  the  two  regions  under  discussion  are  a  number 
of  great  lakes  affording  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
rivers  falling  into  them  may  furnish  excellent  waterpowers. 

These  rivers  reach  back  to  country  in  which  timber  for  lumber 
and  pulpwood  grow. 

There  is  then  this  combination  of  potential  resources: 

(a)  agriculture;  (b)  raw  material;  and  (c)  waterpower;  a  fundamental 
complex  essential  to  economic  equilibrium. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  feasible  to  open  up  any 
portion  of  that  region  suggested  as  being  suited  to  agriculture; 
neither  do  present  economic  conditions  justify  the  utilization  of 
known  mineral  resources.* 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  wealth  of  this 
northern  territory  lies  wholly  in  the  value  of  its  fur;  but  as 
this  part  of  the  Bominion  is  invaded  by  a  stable  population  just 
so  surely  will  this  natural  source  of  wealth  diminish,  and  exploit¬ 
ation  in  other  directions  will  have  to  be  evolved. 


*  Reference  is  here  made,  particularly,  to  the  iron  deposits  on 
.Lake  Athabasca,  as  reported  by  Dr.  J.A.  Allan,  Professor  of 
Geology,  University  of  Alberta,  in  Soi.  and  ind.  Research  Council 
Beport,  Ro.  7. 
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